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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
JACOB RITTER’S NARRATIVE OF HIS LIFE. 

Concluded from page 162.) 

When the yellow fever broke out in Philadel- 
phia, in the year 1795, my mind was secretly 
drawn to visit those who had the disease. But a 
great conflict arose between my fears as a man, 
and my duty as a Christian; till, at length, | de- 
termined to put my trust in God, and venture my 
life in the cause of suffering humanity. 1 then 
took my hat, and as | was going out of my house 
my wife said to me, “* Now don’t thee go among 
the fever.”’ I made her no reply, but walked 
down to the residence of a friend who lay ill with 
the fever. Sut when I got to his door, nature 
prevailed, and | passed by. ii i6t gone many 
steps before great distress fell upon me for my 
disobedience; and | then gave up to do whatever 
the Lord required of me. So I returned to the 
house and entered into the sick man’s chamber. 
1 found him in the greatest extremity; but the 
power of the Almighty overshadowed me, and | 
had faith to believe he would be raised: which he 
afterwards was, and is living at this day.* When 
I had performed the services I had been sent to 


do, I left him and returned to my home in great 


* Jacob Ritters’s account of this case was, that when he 
entered his friend’s house, and inquired after him, his wife 
told him that he had 
permission to see him, and on being introduced into his 
room, found him apparently dead. But, as he says, he had 
faith to believe he raised. He then opened his 
bosom and rubbed him with his hand, using other means 
to revive him; and, at length, he showed signs of returning 
life. So, afler remaining with him an hour or two, admin- 
istering to his case, he had the satisfaction to leave him a 
living man. Jacob continued his visits till he was restored 
to health; and the gratitude of this friend towards Jacob, 
who had thus been the means of saving him from the grave, 
was such that for many years afterward his heart and house 
were always open to entertain his deliverer who, at the risk 
of his own life, had saved that of bis friend. 

This manifestation of friendship and gratitude to his 
benefactor, continued uninterrupted until the difficulties 
and divisions in the Socicty occurred, when Jacob Ritter, 
being in the city, was proceeding as usual to call on his 
friend. As he came towards the house, and as it were 
within call, he saw his friend standing at his door, as if he 
were waiting to receive him. But, before Jacob reached 
the house, the said friend suddenly closed the door against 
him, and never afterward received him or entertained him. 

The only explanation of this singular conduct in his 
friend, is supposed to be that Jacob did not go with the 
party who called themselves Orthodox, of which this friend 
was one. 

It is also a remarkable feature in the character of Jacob 


just expired. Jacob, however, asked 


would be 


Ritter as a real Christian, that as often as he related this| 


circumstance, he never would divulge the name of this un- 
grateful friend, nor cast any reflections upon him. 


peace. My wife immediately perceived the smell 
of the yellow fever was upon me, and taxed me 
with having been among it. I did not attempt to 
deny it; but told her | had done so in obedience 
to Divine command. ‘Well then,” said she, ‘1 
submit.”’ . And from that time I visited all the 
sick I could, both Friends and others, rich and 
poor, and administered such consolation and as- 
sistance.as the good Master put in my heart. 


Many of the Lutherans who, after I had left 
their society, looked shy at me, now they were 
brought into affliction, received me gladly; and 
my confidence was strong in the Lord. One 
place I went to, | found the husband lying very 
ill, and his young wife standing beside him. He 
stretched out his hand toward me, and said he 
was glad to see me,—that he was aware his end 
was near, but he should die in peace with God 
and all men. I said what was on my mind to 
him; and when taking my hand he said, “Jacob, 
farewell! We shall never more see each other 
till we meet in heaven: but be thou faithful until 
death, and thou shalt receive a crown of life.”’ | 
left him: and the next morning I called again to 
inquire about him. His poor wife, with two little 
children, when she saw me, put her hands on her 
head, and bowing herself in anguish of spirit, 
cried out, “* My husband is gone forever! Thou 
sawest him last night, and now he is under the 
ground.’” My heart was moved at her distress, 
and I felt more than I could well bear. 

I might relate many more affecting circum- 
stances which I saw during this awful visitation; 
but not to make my story too fong, I let them 
pass. But one event now occurs to my recollec- 
tion, which perhaps I had better mention. As | 
was going along the street one day, I saw a 
corpse brought to the Friends’ burying ground, 
and only one Friend, Daniel Offley, a minister in 
the Society, following it. So I joined him, and 
we proceeded to the grave. He stood on one 
side of it, and I on the other, while the corps¢ 
was buried. We parted at the gate of the grave- 
yard, and each went unto his own home; and wi 
were both taken ill with the fever. While I lay 
sick, expecting nothing but a speedy death, a 
man came to my bed-side and told me that th 
Friend above alluded to was dead and buried.— 
When I heard this, great weight fell upon me. 
and [ thought I must die too. But suddenly my 
mind was raised, and I was again favored to have 
a transporting view of the heavenly land. I be 
held the garden of Eden, and saw many persons, 
dressed in glorious habits, walking to and fro 
among the trees, which were loaded with fruits 
and flowers. Numerous birds were singing among 
the branches,—and all was peace and happiness. 
As I stood by the gate, much wishing that | might 
dwell in the garden also, | saw Daniel OMey (the 
ministering Friend above alluded to) among thes 
glorious inhabitants. le advanced towards me, 
and I perceived that he looked very fresh and 
fair; and he said to me, ‘Jacob, people say I’m 
dead; but thou seest me here alive and perfectly 
happy.” ‘Then a delicious odour and pure air 
came from the garden, and passed through me, 
and I heard a voice say to me, “* Thou shalt not 
die at this time: thy work is not yet done.” My 
fears were then filled with the same delivhtful 
melody that [ had before a sense of, and the 
praises of the Lord were sounded throughout that 
|happy land. When I came to myself, | found my 


wife leaning over me to see whether I breathed. 
I soon revived, and began to recover from that 
time. 

My dear wife continued to accompany me to 
meetings for some time, and was concerned to 
speak a few words in them; and in the last one 
she attended, she mentioned in German the para- 
ble of the prodigal. About this time she told me 
she thought she should leave me before long;— 
that she saw her end was approaching;—and that 
she believed her peace was made with her Crea- 
tor;—and soon afterwards she was suddenly taken 
ill. A few minutes before she died, she called me 
and the children to her; and, after tenderly com- 
mending them to my care, she foretold their fu- 
ture conditions in life; which I have lived to see 
fully verified in every particular, except one.— 
Then, taking me by the hand, she told me she 
had seen in the clearness of the light of Truth, 
that many trials awaited me. “But be thou faith- 
ful unto death,’’ said she, “and thou shalt receive 
the crown of life which is laid up in store for 
thee, and for all them that love the appearance 
of Jesus Christ.’’ She then bid'the children, one 
by one, and myself, an affectionate farewell.— 
* Now,’’ said she, “ I go;”’ and immediately lean- 
ed her head back on her pillow and died. 


During the time of-my being a widower, I re- 
gularly went to Friends’ meetings, and manifold 
were my trials and exercises, both inwardly and 
outwardly. It would often oecur to my mind, as 
[ sat in meeting, that when l was a prisoner in 
the Revolutionary war, | had vowed revenge 
upon those Enghshmen and Hessians who had so 
cruelly beaten and abused me;—and I would se- 
cretly petition my heavenly Father to enable me 
to forgive them, and to point out some wav for 
me to get over those feelings. 

One night, it appeared to me in a dream, that 
[ was standing in my rank in the army, with my 
gun on my shoulder;—and when I remembered 
that I belonged to Friends’ Society, whose prin- 
all mankind, | thought how 
inconsistent it was for me still to wear regimen- 
| then look- 
I could get clear; and there 
ber way but to throw down 

This (lt thought) I accord- 
and as I ran, an officer called out, 
man deserting: 


ciple was peace to 


tals, and carry my weapons of war. 
ed round to see how 
seemed to be no ot 
my arms and desert. 
ingly did: la 
“There is a but let him alone; 
there is a faithful sentinel on his way, who will 
stop him and bring him up, and then we will pay 
him roundly.’ | heard these words, but dared 
not turn out of my way to right or left, to escape 
the threatened danger. So, when I came to the 
try-box, a soldier in a stood at the 
bis musket at me, he bid me 


stop, for he must bring me back to the army.— 


Se! red coat 


} .. it 
door, and ieveilneg 


However, [ heeded him not; but, making a sud- 
den spring forward, I passed him, and he fired 
! thought, in my dream, that I felt th 
bullet strike mv back,—but I was not wounded. 
So I ran on till | was too tired to go any further; 
and I Jaid myself down under an oak tree, and 
When I awoke, methought I found 
myself in great darkness, and was at a loss to 


ipon me. 


fell asleep. 


know what I should do—when suddenly [ saw a 
creat licht before me, and I was commanded to 
arise and follow that Light. I did so; and it led 
for Lobserved that wherever my road 
difficult, the blessed Light drew 


Po 
me safely: 
was rough and 


near, and distinctly showed me how to step; and 
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to a greater distance before me. Thus, travelling 
onward, I was led down hill, in order to pass over 
a frightful desert. ‘The Light now hovered about 
my head, and shed such a brightness on my path, 
that I could distinctly see numberless reptiles and 
noxious vermin about my feet; but they fled from 
the Light and hid themselves: and | stepped from 
one sod to another unhurt; and thus got safely 
over this dismal place. My guiding Light now 
began to ascend a hill, and I followed it. But I 
was now so wearied with my long travel, that | 
was obliged to climb up the mountain on my 
hands and feet. 


When the vision was gone, I came to myself, 
and was sensible that the Christian Principle in 
my own breast had entirely overcome that spirit 
of war and revenge which had so long troubled 
me, even in meetings; and I was enabled to for- 
give my enemies,—even those who had so great- 
ly abused me while I was a prisoner wholly in 
their power, and unable to defend myself. Yes; 
and I forgave them from my very heart; so that | 
could have received them as brothers, and loved 
them freely. Oh! the power of this redeeming 
Principle in the soul of man! 

In the Spring of 1794, I removed with my mo- 
therless children to Springfield, in Bucks county, 
where | had bought a small farm; hoping my 
trials and temptations would be less in the coun- 
try than in the city. But when I got settled on 
my farm, I found the tempter was the same in 
every place. I attended Richland meeting; hav- 
ing to walk five miles to get there. Oftentimes 
had a concern rested on my mind to open my 
mouth in meetings, to declare the dealings of the 
Lord towards his poor servant, though in a few 
words, and in a broken manner. As IL stood 
faithful to the pure principle in my own breast, | 
was favored to experience peace, and had also 
the unity and sym; athy of Friends. 

When Friends first proposed recommending 
me asa minister to the Select Quarterly meeting, 
I begged of them not to do it: for I felt myself a 
poor, dumb tan, unfit for the service. 
put off nearly a year; 


So it was 


low 


and I continued in my 
and humble appearances, as heretofore. ‘Then 
the matter was proposed to me again; but I told 


them I would rather not. However, they con 
cluded to do it notwithstanding; aud I submit- 
ted, at length, to the judgment of my friends. — 
When they insisted on my taking a seat in the 
upper valle ry, 1 did it with creat reluctance: 
mind being covered with fear and 
whenever | sat down therein. I mention 
littie circumstance, not to boast of my humility, 
but because | believe the cause of Truth has at 
times suffered loss by its professors being too for- 
ward. 

About this time, 1811, I married Ann Wil- 
liams, of Buckingham; and soon afterwards, we 
concluded to remove into a neighborhood more 
thickly settled by Friends. Accordingly, I sold 
my farm at Richland, and bought at Ply- g 
mouth; to which latter place | removed with my 
family in the Spring of 1812. From that time 
till the present, 1827, | have dwelt pretty much 
in the quiet; receiving all who came to my house, « 
and turning none away. 


my 
solemnity, 


l 
Lis 


one 


But now, divisions and rents have arisen among 
a: 2 o - ~ 
Friends; and many of my fellow-professors have 


turned their backs upon the galleries, because of 


disputes about faith and doctrines. Now | am 
clear in the belief, that had we all attended faith- 
fully to this pure principle of Light and Life on 
our hearts and minds, these divisions and disputes 
would not have been amongst us. And | am con- 
vinced that we never shall get back to the units 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace, till we settle 
down in the everlasting silence—to the saving 


and redeeming Principle our Neetts* 
blessed is he who attends strictly to its Divine in- 
structions and reproofs, which are the way of life 
and salvation. 


Jacos Rirrer. 
1827. 


7th month 20th, 
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JOHN GRIFFITH ON LOVE AND UNITY. 

I have further to remark, that | have observed 
a prevailing disposition in some of considerable 
eminence in the Society, and in a great many 
others, to cry up for Peace and Charity, and the 
maintenance of Unity, and not to press any thing 
very closely, least the peace of the Society should 
be endangered. 

What makes me take notice of this is, that I 
have seen a great snare in it; wrong things being 
suffered to remain and prevail under it, and the 
fire of primitive zeal against undue liberty much 
quenched. We have no such examples in the 
prophets, or in Christ and his apostles, of indul- 
gence and winking at wrong things, and false 
ease. 

They, 
things, 


in their concern to testify against such 
had no fear of breaking unity, nor of dis- 
turbing the peace and quiet of any people, let their 
rank or station be what it may. 

Had this noble spirit of ancient zeal been more 
generally exercised in plain dealing and speaking 
the truth one to another, the mournful declension 
justly complained of amongst us, as a people, 
would not so generally prevail. 


- +eeer 


MUSIC AND ITS INFLUENCE, 
Or an Ing iry into the Practice of Music, in reference to its 
Effects on the Moral and Religious Condition of Mankind. 


Concluded from page 166. 


Before proce 
art of the subject which relates to what is term- 
Sacred Musie, it may be well to remark, that 
universal introduction 
and so strong the 
prejudice in its favor, that it re- 
it effort, so to divest the 
nions, as to enable it to take a 
onate view of the question, 


so nearly is its among 
Christian pre fessors 
1 educational 


' 
juires no slig 
juires | g 


Surely no one of ordinary understanding in the 
, can seriously believe that 
the sweet sounds proceeding from the inanimate 
gan, will be appreciated as acceptable worship 
who delights in the sacrifices of broken 
hearts and contrite spirits, even though uttered in 
Then 
Is it not to please the itch- 
ears of degenerated Christian professors ?— 
which 
indicates its use during the time of the apostles, 
intro- 
duced, until nearly midnight darkness had over- 
for 
to be reminded that the Or- 
gan was, according to history, first used in public 
worship (may we not say, to supply the lack of 
Divinely attuned hearts) by Vitallian, a bishop or 
It then be- 


present enlightened age 


} 
Wy 
by Ili, 


the homely language of the poor publican. 
why is it introduced ? 
ing 
in the New 


There is nothing Testament, 


nor indeed, does it appear to have been 


spread the church. be useful, 


protestants at least, 


And it may 


pope of Rome, about the year 660. 


came a component part of that half-Jewish, half- 


Heathen robe of gorgeous and imposing ceremo- 


nies, with which the Church sought to adorn 
herself, when she had nearly lost the beautiful 


garments of purity, simplicity, and spirituality, in 
which she was originally arrayed by her Divine 


Founder. 

There are not 
present day, who 
that the sublime 
really assist therm 


conceive 


‘adoration. 


ding in the investigation of that 


natural 


mind of its 


wanting, however, those in the 
(no doubt sincerely) 
strains of instrumental music 
in their devotions;—that they 
tend to raise the soul in something like rapturous 


‘anal candidly analyzed, they will be ediid to Ses at 


least of very doubtful character. The effect of 
music on the passions is confessedly great; and 
this effect may be produced—perhaps in a pre- 
eminent degree—on those who are most under 


the influence of their passions, or who are the 


furthest from worshipping or serving God in their 
lives and conversations. It is therefore quite pos- 
sible that the feelings alluded to, far from being 
those of the true worship of the Almighty, may 
prove, on close investigation, to be but a self- 
gratifying exercise,—“a worshipping and serving 
of the creature, more than the Creator.” Thus 
it may even ane to be one of the many devices 
of the grand adversary, to deceive the mind of 
man, and divert it from the performance of true, 
spiritual, heartfelt worship. Now, should this 
effect be produced, the practice in question be- 
comes a positive evil. 

This liability to self-deception is thus forcibly 
described by the celebrated Chalmers, in his dis- 
course on Ezekiel xxxiii. 32. ** Have you never 
heard any tell, and with complacency too, how 
powerfully his devotion was awakened by an act 
of attendance on the Oratorio? how his heart, 
melted and subdued by the influence of harmony, 
did homage to all the religion of which it was the 
vehicle,x—how he was so moved and overborne 
that he had to shed the tears of contrition and to 
be agitated by the terrors of judgment, and to re- 
ceive an awe upon his spirit of the greatness and 
majesty of God; and that, wrought up to the lofty 
pitch of eternity, he could look down upon the 
world, and by the glance of one commé ng sur- 
vey, pronounce upon the littleness and the vanity 
of all its concerns? Oh! it is very, rery icin 
that all this might thrill upon the ears of the man, 
and circulate a succession of solemn and affecting 
images around his fancy,—and 
principle of his nature, upon which the practical 
influence of Christianity turns, might have met 
with no reaching and no subduing eflicacy what- 
ever, to arouse it. He leaves the exhibition as 


yet that essential 


dead in trespasses and sins as he came to it.— 
Conscience has not awakened upon him. Re- 
pentance has not turned him. Faith has not 


made any positive lodgement within him, of her 
great and her constraining realities. He speeds 
him back to bis business and to his family, and 
there he plays off the old man in all the entire- 
ness of his uncrucified temper, and of his obsti- 
nate worldliness, and of all those earthly and un- 
sanctified affections, which are found to cleave to 
him with as great tenacity as ever. He is really 
and experimentally the very same man as before, 
and all those sensibilities which seemed to bear 
upon them so much of the air and unction of hea- 
ven, are found to go into dissipation, and be for- 
gotten with the loveliness of the song.” 

One argument, perhaps as frequently urged as 
any, is the attraction held out by music to many 
who would not otherwise attend a place of wor- 
ship. If, however, the practice should be admit- 
ted to be wrong, it is not lawful to ‘do evil that 
good may come.’’ But even if this is not admit- 
ted, does it not appear very derogatory to the 
dignity, and solemnity, and sincerity with which 
Divine worship ought to be conducted, to hold 
out such an inducement? thus, to a certain ex- 
tent, converting such opportunities into occasions 
of amusement. Indeed, in some of our large 
towns, particular places of worship are resorted 
to by the gay and thoughtless, professedly for the 
sake of the fine singing and music to be heard 
there; and may not such places be to them al- 
most as truly places of diversion as the theatre or 
the ball-room? Now, if the class of persons here 
alluded to are satisfying their consciences by such 
an attendance on a place of worship, what can be 


But, if these feelings be carefully and, more likely to induce a superficial,—not to say 











that, for the sake of having the music and singing 
well performed, persons of very indifferent char- 
acter are employed on those solemn occasions ? 
To such performances as these, may not the lan- 
guage be applicable—* take away from me the 
noise of thy songs, for I will not hear the melody 
of thy viols.” Again—* This people draweth 
nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoreth me 
with their lips, but their hearts are far from me.” 


These remarks, of course, do not apply to the 
use of vocal music in worship, when those who 
practise it, do truly “sing,’’ as the apostle Paul 
expresses it, “with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also.”? But it must be evident to every 
unprejudiced mind, that those ®ho join in such 
an exercise without any feelings in unison with 
the words so said or sung, may really be guilty, 


in the sight of Him who looketh at the heart, of 


speaking falsely and taking His name in vain—a 
consideration which demands the very serious at- 
tention of professing Christians. 

‘* This dispensation,”’ says Clarkson, “requires 
that all worship should be performed in spirit and 
intruth. It requires that no act of religion shou!d 
take place, unless the Spirit influences an utter- 
ance; and that no words should be used, except 
they are in unison with the heart. Now this co- 
incidence of spiritual impulse and feeling with 
this act, is not likely to happen with public 
psalmody. It ts not likely that all in the congre- 
cation will be impelled in the same moment to a 
spiritual song, or that all will be in the state of 
mind or spirit, which the words of the psalm de- 
scribe. how few will be able to sing 
[truly] with David, if the following verse should 
be brought before them—*As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
O God!” To this may be added, that 
where men think about musical harmony, or vo- 
cal tunes in their worship, the amusement of the 
creature will be so mixed up with it, that it can- 
not be a pure oblation of the spirit; and that 
those who think they can please the Divine Being 
by musical instruments, or the varied modulations 
of their own voices, must look upon Him as a 
being with corporeal organs, sensible like a man 
of fleshly delights,—and not as a Spirit who can 
only be pleased with the worship in spirit and in 
truth.’’* 


‘Thus, 


thee, 


/ 


* The excellent Leigh Richmond, though not opposed to 
the use of Musical Instruments in Worship, thus gives ex- 
pression to his sentiments on Oratorios : 


“T do consider the ordinury Musical Festivals, conducted 
as they are, amid a strange medley of wanton confusion and 
most impure mixtures, as highly delusive, fascinating and 
dangerous to youth. I consider the Oratorio performances 
in churches as a solemn mockery of God, and forbidden by 
the clear principles of the Gospel—The making the most 
sacred and solemn subjects which Heaven ever revealed to 
man—even to the passion of Christ himself on the cross—a 
matter for the gay, critical, undevout recreation of indivi- 


duals who avowedly assemble for any purpose but that of 


worship; and who, if they did, could hardly pretend that it 
was very practicable in such company and on such an occa- 
sion, I do, from my heart, believe to be highly offensive to 
God. : { 
exceptionable character) are hired, supported, applauded, 
and almost idolized in these exhibitions, and encouraged to 
persevere in their immoral and dangerous profession. Vice 
rides triumphantly in such proceedings—The spirit of the 
world, the pride of life, the lust of the eye, all enter into 
these public gaities; and their false pretences to partial sa- 
credness, only renders them more objectionable. 

“As to examples of good people:—Sin does not cease to 
be sin because some good people unhappily fall into the 
snares which the great enemy of souls spreads for their de- 
lusion. It is, and it shall be for a lamentation that good 
men err so deplorably, and thereby countenance what, 
eventually their principles condemn, and what some day 
they may have deep cause to regret.” 

There is another practice, closely allied to the above, to 
which it appears desirable to call the attention of the serious 
part of the community,—particularly as it appears to have 
lately gained ground. It is that of advertising the opening 
of an organ, or the anniversary of the completion of a chapel, 
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hypocritical Christianity? Is it not also notorious 


We may conclude our observations on this part 
of the subject with the following extracts from the 
commentary of the learned Adam Clark. 

On chap. vi. Ist Chronicles, verse 39. Asaph. 
“This person, with Heman, the sons of Korah, 
Ethan, Jeduthun, &c., are celebrated in these 
books, and in the Psalms for their skill in singing, 
and the part they perform in the public worship 
of God. It is very likely that their singing was 
only a kind of recitative or chanting such as we 
still find in their synagogues. It does not appear 
that God had especially appointed these singers, 
much less any musical instruments (the silver 
trumpets excepted) to be employed in his service. 
Musical instruments in the house of God, are at 
least under the Gospel, repugnant to the spirit of 
Christianity, and tend, not a little, to corrupt the 
worship of God. ‘Those who are fond of music 
in the theatre, are found of it in the house of God 
when they go thither; and some, professing Chris- 
tianity, set up such a spurious worship, in order 
to draw people to hear the gospel. This is doing 
evil that good may come of it, and by this means, 
light and trifling people are introduced into the 
Church of Christ.” 
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the spirit and influence of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ?) And should not all, who wish well to 
the spread and establishment of pure and unde- 
filed religion, lift up their hand, their influence, 
and their voice against them ? 

“The argument from their use in the Jewish 
service is futile in the extreme.’’ P. 502-3. 

Much might be added concerning the collateral 
evils connected with the practice of music—its 
tendency to lead to vain and dissipating amuse- 
ments, and to the companionship of the gay, the 
thoughtless and irreligious of mankind; the men- 
tal poison administered by the frivolity and loose 
morality of a large proportion of the popular 
songs, &c.; but these remarks are already ex- 
tended beyond what was at first anticipated, and 
perhaps beyond the patience of the reader. We 
may therefore conclude by asking the sincere 
Christian if, taking into view the great uncertainty 
of life, he can reconcile his indulgence wm this fas- 
cinating pursuit, with the injunction of the Sa- 
viour, ““Watch ye therefore and pray always,” or 
with that of an apostle, ** See that ye walk cir- 
cumspectly; not as fools, but as wise, redeeming 
the time.” 


~ —_~e2eere- — — 


Ver. 42. “Musical Instruments of God.” “ Ad-| 


canendum Deo,”’ to sing to God— Vulgate—The} From Chambers’ Edinbargh Journal. 


Play-house actors and singers (frequently persons of 


Syriac is remarkable.—“ These were uprigtht| 


men, who did not sing unto God with instruments 
of music, nor drums, nor with listra, nor with 
straight nor crooked pipes, nor with cymbals; but 
they sang before the Lord Almighty with a joy- 
ous mouth, and with a pure and holy prayer, and 
with innocence and integrity."’ The Arabic is 
nearly the same. Query.—Did ever God ordain 
instruments of music to be used in his worship ? 
Can they be used in Christian assemblies ac- 
cording to the spirit of Christianity? Has Jesus 
Christ or his Apostles, ever commanded or sanc- 
tioned the use of them? Were they ever used 
any where in the apostolic church? Does the 
use of them at present, in Christian congrega 
tions, ever increase the spirit of devotion? Does 
it ever appear that bands of musicians, either in 
their collective or individual capacity, are more 
spiritual, or as spiritual, as the other parts of the 
church of Christ? Is there not more pride, self- 
will, stubbornness, insubordination, lightness and 
frivolity among such persons, than among the 
other professors of Christianity, found in the same 
religious society? Is it ever remarked or known 
that musicians in the house of God have ever at- 
tained to any depth of piety or superior soundness 
of understanding in the things of God? Is it ever 
found that those churches and Christian societies, 
which have and use instruments of music in Di- 
vine worship, are more holy, or as holy as those 
societies which do not use them? And is it al- 
ways found that the ministers who recommend 
them to be used in the worship of Almighty God, 
are the most spiritual men, and the most spiritual! 
and useful preachers? Can mere sounds, no 
matter how melodious, where no word nor agnti- 
ment is or can be uttered, be considered as giving 
praise to God ? Is it possible that pipes or strings 
of any kind can give God praise? Can God be 
pleased with sounds which are emitted by no sen- 
tient being, and have in themselves no meaning ? 
If these questions cannot be answered in the af: 
firmative, then,—query—Is not the introduction 
of such instruments into the worship of God, anti- 
christian, calculated to debase and ultimately ruin 


or some similar event, on which occasion the public are in- 
formed that there will be a grand performance of sacred 
music—in addition, perhaps, to a sermon by a popular 
preacher. The intention being, of course, to induce people 
to go and hear the music, &c., and pay their contributions 
to the object for which money is wanted. Is not this a 
flagrant prostitution of sacred things? Is it not like giving 
an authoritative sanetion to the conversion of places of wor- 
ship into places of amusement? 


LITERARY ILMPOSITIONS. 

The Count Mariano Alberti sold to a booksel- 
ler at Ancona several unedited manuscripts of 
Tasso, some of which he interpolated, and others 
forged. In 1827, he declared himself in posses- 
sion of two, tll then, unknown poems in Tasso’s 
hand-writing; afterwards he produced four other 
autographs; and then a volume containing 37 
poems, which he offered for sale to the Duke ot 
‘Tuscany, whose agents, however, declared them 
to be spurious and modern. He then produced 
i file of Tasso's letters, which were regarded as 
genuine; till, 1841, when, on his property 
beimg sequestered, the whole affair proved a tis- 
sue of almost unexampled forgery. 


in 


The literary world is now very generally of the 
belief, that that very beautiful poem, John Chaik- 
Inil’s Thealma and Clearchus, first published by 
Isaac Walton, 1683, was actually the production 
of that honest angler. 

The copies of the “ English Mercurie” ( 
garded as the earliest English newspaper 


re- 
) in the 
British Museum, have been discovered to be for- 
geries, and Chatterton is supposed to have been 
concerned in their fabrication. 

At least a hundred volumes or pamphlets, be- 
sides innumerable essays and letters in magazines 
or newspapers, have been written with a view to 
dispel the mystery in which, for eighty years, the 
iuthorship of Junius’ Letters has been involved. 
‘These political letters, so remarkable for the 
combination of keen severity with a polished and 
brilliant style, were contributed to the “ Public 
Advertiser,” during three years under the signa- 
ture of Junius, the actual name of the writer being 
a secret even to the publisher of that paper. They 
have been fathered upon Earl Temple, Lord Sack- 
ville, Sir Philip Francis and fifty other distinguish- 
ed characters. At present, an attempt is again 
being made to prove them the productions of Mr. 
Lauchan Maclean; but we need scarcely wish for 
any thing like a positive or convincing result. 

Some time before his death, Voltaire showed a 
perfect indifference for his own works; they were 
continually reprinting, without his being ever ac- 
quainted with it. If an edition of the “Henriade,”’ 
or his tragedies, or his historical, or fugitive pieces 
was nearly sold off, another was instantly pro- 
duced. He requested them not to print so many. 
They persisted, and reprinted them in a hurry, 
without consulting him; and, what is almost in- 
credible, yet true, they printed a magnificent 
|quarto edition at Geneva without his seeing a sin- 












gle page; in which they inserted | a wenior of 
pieces not written by him, the real authors of 
which were well known. His remark upon this 
occasion is very striking: “1 look upon myself as 
a dead man, whose effects are upon sale.”’ ‘The 
mayor of Lausanne having established a press, 
published in that town an edition called complete, 
with the word London on the title page, contain- 
ing a great number of dull and contemptible little 
pieces in prose and verse, transplanted from the 
works of Madame Oudot, the “Almanacs of the 
Muses,” the * Portfolio Recovered,’’ and other 
literary trash, of which the twenty-third volume 
contains the greatest abundance. 








































































































it. In Holland some forgeries were printed as 
the “ Private Letters’”’ of Voltaire, which induced 
him to parody an old epigram:— 
Lo! then exposed to public sight, 
My private letters see the light; 
So private, that none ever read ’em, 
Save they who printed, and who made ’em. 
Steevens 
the work called Cibber's ‘Lives of the Poets’ was 
the composition of Cibber, being entirely written 
by Mr. Shiells, amanuensis to Dr. Johnson, when 
his Dictionary was preparing for the press. ‘T’. 
Cibber was in the King’s Bench, and accepted 
of ten guineas from the booksellers for leave to 
prefix his name to the work; and it was purpose- 
ly so prefixed, as to leave the reader in doubt 
whether himself or his father was the person de- 
signed.” 
William Henry Ireland having exercised his 


ancient writing, passed off some forged papers as 
the genuine manuscripts of Shakspeare. Some 
of the many persons who were deceived by the 
imposition, subscribed sums of money to defray 
the publication of these spurious documents, which 
were accordingly issued in a handsome folio vol- 
ume. But when Ireland's play of ** Vortigern’’ 
was performed at Drury Lane as the work of 
Shakspeare, the audience quickly discerned the 
cheat; and soon afterwards the clever impostor 
published his **Confessions,’’ acknowledging him- 
self to be the sole author and writer of these an- 
cient-looking manuscripts. 

Poor young Chatterton’s forgery of the poems 
of Rowley, a priest of the fifteenth century, is 
one of the most celebrated literary impositions on 
record. Horace Walpole, in 
1777, says, 


a letter written in 
** Change the old words for modern, 
and the whole construction is of yesterday; but | 
have no objection to any body believing what he 
pleases; I think poor Chatterton was an astonish- 
ing genius,”’ 

In all probability the exact nature of Macpher- 
son's connection with what are called “ Ossian’s 
Poems’ will never be known. Although snatches 
of these poems, and of others like them, are proved 
to have existed from old times in the Highlands. 
there is no proof that the whole existed. Mac- 
pherson left what he called the original Gaelic 
poems to be published after his death; “ but,” 
says Mr. Carruthers, “they proved to be an exact 
counterpart of those in English, although, in one 
of the earlier Ossian publications he had acknow- 
ledged taking liberties in the translations. Nothing 
more seems to be necessary to settle that the book 
must be regarded, as to some unknown extent, a 
modern production, founded upon, and imitative 
of, certain ancient poems; and this seems to be 
nearly the decision at whieh the judgment of the 
unprejudiced public has arrived.” 

A species of literary imposition has become 
common latterly, 


some distinguished man on the title page as editor 
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of | a werk: ‘the outhor of w shkch 5 is not mntineéd, 
because obscure. 
to allure buyers, is unjust towards the concealed 
author, if the work really merit the support of an 
eminent editor, for it is denying a man the fair| 
fame that he ought to receive; and if the work| 
be bad, the public is cheated by the aningrind) 
name put forth as editor and guarantee of 1 

merits. 
ple themselves in encouraging new and unknown| 
writers of merit, is the reason why publishers re-| 
sort to this trick to insure a sale and profit. 


Yet the editors! 
had the effrontery to proclaim on the title page,’ 
that the book was wholly revised and corrected! 
by the author, who had not seen a single page of 


off upon geologists and antiquaries. Some youths, 
desirous of amusing themselves at the expense of) 


place where a house was about to be built. 


ging the foundation, handed it over to the learned | 


‘The success of this trick induced a young man al) 
says, that “*not the smallest part of 


at the commencement of the last century. 
of different kinds of animals and monstrous forms, 


flies, flying froxs and crabs, with Hebrew charac- | 


ingenuity with some success in the imitation of 


collecting them. 


strange manner in which they 


dulity and folly of its author, who meant to follow 


namely, placing the name of 





*Tis breathed by the cool streams at morning, 


The sunset on the mountain’s shades, 
| The snow that daybreak is adorning, 

And eve that on the turret fades ; 
The city’s sounds that rise and sink, 
The fair swan on the river’s brink, 


‘This system, done with a view| 


The quivering cypress’ murmured sighs, 
The ancient temple on the hill, 
The solemn silence, deep and still, 

Within the forest’s mysteries. 


Still, however, the tardiness of the oe 


Of Thee, oh God! this voice is telling, 
Thou who art truth, life, hope, and love ; 
On whom night calls from her dark dwelling, 
To whom bright morning looks above; 
Of Thee—procla@imed by every sound, 
Whom nature’s all-mysterious round 
Declares, yet not defines Thy light; 
Of Thee—the abyss and source, whence all 
Our souls proceed, in which they fall, 
Who hast but one name—Inrinire. 


Several ingenious deceptions have been played| 





Father Kircher, engraved several fantastic figures| 


upon a stone, which they afterwards buried in a! 
The| 


workmen having picked up the stone while dig-| 


Kircher, who was quite delighted with it, and be-| 


stowed much labor and research in explaining the| 


meaning of the extraordinary figures upon it.—| All men on earth may hear and treasure 

This voice, resounding from all time ; 
Wurzburg, of the name of Rodrick, to practise a| 
more serious deception upon Professor Berenger, | 
Rod-| 


rick cut a great number of stones into the shape 


Each one, according to his measure, 
Interpreting its scenes sublime. 
But ah! the more our spirits weak 
Within its holy depths would seek, 
The more this vain world’s pleasures eloy ; 
A weight too great for earthly mind, 
O’erwhelms its powers, until we find 


such as bats with the heads and wings of butter-) 


ters here and there discernible about the surface. 
These fabrications were gladly purchased by the) 
professor, who encouraged the search for more. 
A new supply was accordingly prepared, and boys 
were employed to take them to the professor, pre- 
tending that they had just found them near the 
village of Eibelstadt, and charging him dearly for 
the time which they alleged they had employed in 
Having expressed a desire to 
visit the place where these wonders had been 
found, the boys conducted him to a locality where 
they had previously buried a number of specimens. 
At last, when he had formed an ample collection, 
he published a folio volume, containing 28 plates, 
with a Latin text explanatory of them, de dicating | 
the volume to the Prince Bis shop of Warzburg. 
The opinions expressed in this book, and the 
are defended, ren-| 
der it a curious evidence of the extravagant cre- 


In solitude our only joy. 


So, when the feeble eye-ball fixes 


Its sight upon the glorious sun, 


Whose gold-emblazoned chariot mixes 


With rosy clouds that towards it run; 


The dazzled gaze all powerless sinks, 
Blind with the radiance which it drinks, 
And sees but gloomy specks float by ; 
And darkness indistinct o’ershade 
Wood, meadow, hill, and pleasant glade, 


And the clear bosom of the sky. 
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The » “Gemma” System.—There has been 


much discussion of late years, as in former times, 
it up with other publications; but being apprized 
by M. Deckard, a brother professor, of the hoax 
that had been practised, the deluded author be-| 
came most anxious to recall his work. It is, 
therefore, very rare, being only met with in the 
libraries of the curious; and the copies which the! 
publisher after the author’s death, have a 
new title page, in lieu of the absurd allegorical! . ss 
one which originally belonged to them. jor Commnunities 
<P Gee 

War.—Whiat Christian shall say that war is 
not an accursed thing, when it is known that 
there is not a crime that it does not sanction, not 
a sin that it does not produce; practically sus-| 
pending the laws of God, making robbery and| scheme w 
murder a duty? * individuals. 


about the evils of society resulting from the un- 
equal distribution of property; and many persons 
claiming to be amongst the foremost of reformers, 
have been busily occupied in devising means to 
remedy the social and political mischiefs suppos- 


I 
ome ed to result from this source. 


The establishment 
in which all property should be 
held in common, and in which the labor and pro- 
ductions of each individual should be added to 
the common stock, with rules for the promotion 
favorite 
ith some enthusiastic and well meaning 


of concord and harmony, has been a 


—-——_ +~2ee »—____—_ 


But all these projects however plausible they 
may appear in theory, have been found to be to- 
tally inefficient in practice, and hav 


| 

From Lamartine’s “ Harmonies Poétiques.” 
A HYMN, 

| e had the sor- 


There is an unknown language spoken . S . : ; 
rowful effect of unsettling the minds of many 


By the loud winds that sweep the sky ; 


By the dark storm-clouds, thunder-broken, |credulous individuals, and of bringing great dis- 


And waves on rocks that dash and die; ‘tress upon their dependent families. 


Persons in 
sy the lone star, whose beams wax pale, \comfortable circumstances have often been in- 


The moonlight sleeping on the vale, (duced to leave their homes and friends, and to 
The mariner’s sweet distant hymn, | = : ; 
a ? , merge their interests in some grand community 
The horizon that before us flies, : 


The crystal firmensént thet lies jscheme, which was held up as an infallible pana- 


In the smooth sea reflected dim. ;cea for all the ills and troubles of life. Instead 
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yupils, and the following additional charge made for their 


of happiness and contentment, they have turnedThe school is to be opened next month, under |"; provided, however, that whenever a book is unneces- 


Ss 


to the “‘ beggarly elements’’ and to the contri-\the superintendence of David J. Griscom, who 
vances of men fallible as themselves. jhas long been favorably known as an instructor 
Amongst the prominent advocates of this Com- of youth. 
munity System was John A. Collins, who was) We have also heard that Friends in Wilming- 
actively engaged as a lecturer in its support.—|ton have prepared a house and propose opening 
This individual established a community at Ska-| schools for the instruction of youth of both sexes; | 
neateles, New York, into which many unreflect-| and a friend from there informs that a well quali- 
ing persons were enticed, and which, after a short! fied teacher is wanted for the boys’ department, | 


We rejoice in the increasing interest manifest- | 


| 
editor of a political newspaper in Dayton, Ohio,/ed on the subject of a guarded education of our} 


existence, resulted disastrously to all concerned.|and thinks the compensation will be liberal. 
We now find him announcing himself as the| 


in the first number of which he comes out with a/ youth, and as Friends manifest a disposition to| 
singular confession of his past errors. liberality in the payment of teachers, there are no| 


We have been induced to notice this individual, doubt many young persons who would turn their| 





and the system which he formerly advocated, for! attention to this interesting pursuit, who are now 
the purpose of making an extract from this arti-| perhaps discouraged on account of the inadequate 
' 


cle—and in doing so we cannot but regret that} compensation. 
e . ° | 
this misguided man, who has so openly and hon-| 


—_—————_~ see > 





| 


“8 
Inquiries continue to be made respecting 


} 


estly renounced his old errors, should have) 


launched out upon the sea of politics, instead of|‘ Friends’ Central School’’ in this city, and for} 
settling down into that state of quietude and hu- the information of those interested we again pub- 


mility which is so essential to spiritual growth, |lish the following circular. ‘The experience of 


and which is especially necessary for the preser- the past year has suggested some alterations and 
vation of those who have been tossed to and fro improvements, and the Committee have been em-| 


upon the sea of speculation and skepticism. ployed during the vacation in rendering the build-| 


7“ : ing more complete for the purposes intended. 
‘‘Time passed on, and we were recognized a| .° 


confirmed skeptic. We cherished, as in the first 
days of our Christian love, a profound admiration| of water into the school rooms. The class rooms 
and respect for the holy precepts and principles adjoining. have been improved, and furnished 
of the Saviour. [t was with us, during the whole 
period we were left to grope in darkness, at all 
times, our highest ambition to reduce them to 
practice. While we clothed Nature with the used in the schools. 

Christian attributes, we denied the authority and) While on this subject it may be well to remind 
divinity of their Author. We worshipped at the’ Friends that on the same premises are a #rimary 
shrine of Reason. We listened to her oracles. : 
We were led astray. We disbelieved in a divine 
and special Providence—in a revelation of God 
to men. We forsook God, but thanks to his) girls, under the control of Mary Beans. 
name, he forsook not us. His hand supported 
us, and his right hand led us. 


Among the changes we notice is the introduction | 


with cases in the north end which are intended 
for cabinets of specimens and also for the books 


School for boys and girls, under the direction of 
Ann Eliza Cook, and a Secondary School for 


Friends’ Central School—A Finishing School for the 
guarded education of the youth of both sexes, has been or- 

“In process of time, we become fnlly imbued) ganized with the above title, under the care of a Joint 
with the doctrine of a Community of Property.| Committee of the three Monthly Meetings of Friends of 
Faithful to our convictions, and determined at! Philadelphia: and the success of its first year, which but 
all hazards to follow them, and to live the true! recently closed, has justified their expectations. 
life, we resolved, against the most urgent anc) ‘The building, situate on a lot adjoining the property of 
solemn protests of our friends, at the sacrifice ol the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, held at 
our money, our health, our comfort and that of a| Cherry Street, is airy and commoc 
feeble wife and many helpless children, to reduce ; : 
them to practice. We had no more doubt of 
their truthfulness and practicability—of the right- 
fulness of our own course, than of our own exist-! 
ence. We secured a domain. We gathered a} 
small multitude upon it. We established a com. | 
munity upon the principles of a community of| 
googs; upon the no-government, or non-resist-| 
ance principle; upon the largest liberty; upon 
the broadest principle of democratic equality. 
With a faithful and honest trial of nearly three 
years, we were compelled to renounce the prin- 


ciples we entertained, both in relation to govern-| : 
two weeks each: the first term commences on the last 


ments and religion and society, as false in theory 

and pernicious in their practical tendencies. | Second-day in the Eighth month, and is followed immedi- 
«“ They might, so far as governments are con-| ately by the second—thus allowing a vacation of seven 

cerned, do very well if men were angels, and| weeks in the Summer season, besides the week of our 

angels Gods; but human nature is too low, too| Yearly Meeting. 


selfish and too ignorant for relations so exalted.’ 


! 


tious, having been erect- 
ed specially for this purpose. The two principal School 
Rooms will accommodate one hundred pupils each ; besides 
these there are Class Rooms, a Lecture Room, and an Ob- 


servatory. 


cation of Friends’ children; should it not be filled by these, 
others may be admitted: it is expected, however, that our 
Christian testimony to simplicity of dress and address will 
be properly regarded, and the pupils will be expected to 
attend the mid-week meetings at Cherry Street, with their 
teachers. 


The School Year is divided into two terms of twenty- 


The pupils will be received at the commencement of each 


term for its duration as above specified, and the price (pay- 
easlt ) 





7 
; | able in advance) will be, for Males, Twenty Dollars, and for 
We learn that the school house belonging to} Females, Fifteen Dollars per term, including fuel, pens, 
New York Monthly Meeting of Friends, bas un-| ink, and slate pencils. School Books except blank books) 


dergone a thorough repair, and is furnished with| unless notice is given to the contrary, will be furnished to 


my, and such other sub 


This School has been instituted principally for the edu- 


arily damaged, it shal! be paid for. 
For the Male Department. 


Class A, including Astronomy and Surveying, $2 00 
Do excluding do do 1 75 
Do B, including Surveying, L 75 
Do excluding do 1 50 
Do C, ‘ 1 50 
Do D, ; ; 1 50 

Female Department. 
Do A, 2 00 
Do B, 1 75 
Do C, 1 50 
Do D, 1 50 


A Course of Lectures on Philosophy, Chemistry, Astrono- 


cts as may be thought expedient, 


elucidated by suitable apparatus, will be delivered in con- 


nection with the regular studies. 


For instruction in the Languages and Drawing, separate 
classes are arranged to receive those of the school who may 
desire it, for each of which an extra charge will be made. 

Principal of the Male Department, 

Josnva Ruaoaps. 
Principal of the Female Department, 

Mary H. Mippieron 

To whom application can be made for further informa- 
tion, or to the following Friends: 

James Martin, No. 181 Vine Street. 

William Wharton, No. 130 Spruce Street. 

Charles Noble, No. 270 North Third Street. 

Jane Johnson, No. 264 North Fourth Street. 

Tabitha Turnpenny, corner Tenth and Spruce Sts. 

Susanna Pusey, No. 93 North Fifth Street. 
Philada. 8th month, 1846. 


i?" A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for 


Promoting the Abolition of Slavery,” &c., will be held at 
> J? 


the usual place, on 4th-day evening next, the 2nd instant, 
at half past 8 o’clock. 
JACOB M. ELLIS, 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 


Philada., 8 mo, 29, 1846. Clerks. 


————— 


DIED. 


At his residence, near Upper Greenwich, N. J., on the 
27th of 6th month last, Moses Ruton, in the 80th year of 
his age. 


} 


He was a worthy member of Upper Greenwich meeting; 
a quiet, inoffensive citizen—an excellent neighbor—a real 
lover of peace, esteemed by all who knew him; whose con- 
duct and exemplary life, the more it is investigated, the 
purer and brighter it will appear. He enjoyed for the most 


r 


part, good health for advanced age, until the winter and 
spring previous to his decease, when he was visited with 
severe illness, which brought him very low, and proved the 
firmness of the ground on which he stood. He somewhat 
recovered; and on visiting him upon a certain occasion after- 
ward, he spake thereof with the utmost composure, accom- 
panied by a sweet smile, remarking that his kind neigh- 
bors had very generally called in to see him, expecting for 
the last time. He recovered so far as to attend meeting 


once afterwards, I think on Ist-day the 14th of 6th month. 

On the 19th, his wife, Susanna, departed this life in the 
73d year of her age. She was likewise a member of Upper 
Greenwich meeting, and was taken ill about the same time 


d 


with her husband, and had been since declining. She was 
interred at Friends’ burial ground at Upper Greenwich, on 
Ist-day, the 2Ist, at 3 o’clock in the aflernoon. On which 
solemn occasion, I could not but observe the composure with 
which her kind and affectionate husband witnessed th 
scene, such a heavenly resignation appeared on his counte- 
nance. Just one week afler, at the same hour in the day, 
he was interred by her side—truly it was a solemn season. 
And as a worthy friend before observed on a similar occa- 
sion, “I doubt not, oh I cannot doubt, that he is an inmate 
of that region where the righteous shall shine as the sun in 


the kingdom of their Father.” W. H. 
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| Mexico, 


The intelligence from eos is of an uncertain charac- 
ter—some accounts stating that the Mexicans are assem- 
bling in considerable force at Monterey, and others that the 


town will fall without resistance, 


British steamer is said to have arrived at Havana, 
bringing information that Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico 
d declared for Sa Anna; and that Santa Anna, with 


ae and others, immediately left for Mexico. 


Moyomensing Prison —We gave a few weeks since, an 


’ 
article complaining of the abuse of power on the part of the 
officers of the southern 


nd the 


police part of our county towards 
the colored population, a 


Judge of the Court. An 


action taken on it by the 
attempt was made to censure the 
Judge for his interference, and to give the impression, that 
in consequence of these police officers having ceased their 
arrests, the districts alluded to had become in a riotous con- 
dition. The following paragraphs from a recent report in 
the North American, show the wisdom and humanity of the 


interference of the Judge. There is no pretence now that 


the districts ure not as orderly as before. 

“The recent action of the Court of Quarter Sessions in 
regard to breach of the and vag though 
carried, it is believed, in many instances, to too great an 
extreme, has, nevertheless, had the effect of diminishing 
the number of this class of cases during the single term at 
which the experiment has been tried, upwards of 200. 

“The committals of disorderlies are 
the spring and summer months. The 
committals to the County Prison in April last, was 525; in 
May, 587; in June, when the increase became so unprece- 
dented, 636. The order of Court in relation to disorderly 
cases, went into effect on the 6th of July last, and the com- 
mitments for that month numbered but 425, a falling off 
over the number for June of 211. The number of commit- 
ments in July, 1845, was 576, so that there was a decrease 
over the last year of 151.” 


peace rant cases, 


most numerous in 
whole number of 


The following is copied from a daily paper, and in sub- 
stance has appeared in most without comment. If such evi- 
dence of selfish barbarity could be procured, as baving oc- 
curred in Africa or some other region that we are pleased to 
call barbarous, a call for missionary labor would be heard 
throughout the country. But can we shut our eyes to the 
fact, that this prejudice against color, which thus shows 
itself, is but a manifestation of that same selfishness which, 
in another form, enslaves its brethren and sisters? And 
wherein are those of us who uphold or excuse it, a whit 
better than slaveholders and their apologists ? 

“* Mob Law in Ohio.—In Mercer county, 
several large scttlements composed entirely of free colored 
families. In this county it was the intention of the execu- 
tors of the will of John Randolph to settle his manumitted 
slaves, to the number of 120; but after purchasing land and 
conveying them to it, the white settlers refused to allow 
them to take possession. We now learn from the Daily 
Daytonian, that a mecting of the white settlers has been 
held, and resolutions adopted to expel all the free blacks 
from the county; and it is feared that if it cannot be accom. 
plished peaceably, mob law will be resorted to to effect the 

biect.” 


Ohio, there are 


New Counterfeit.—We caution our readers against a new 
counterfeit, of the denomination of two dollars, purporting 
to be an issue of the Trenton Banking Company, N. J.— 
The vignette is a representation of an Indian shooting a 
deer. On the left of the note is a sailor leaning against an 
anchor; and oa the right is a female, with her left hand to 
her head, as if w It is signed by Thos. § 
Cash., and P. Dic! Prest. The gener 
of the note is bad. 


oe 
‘cplng. iy Ker, 


. } 
.inson, appearance 


Lewistown Bank.—The Reading Gazette says that the 


notes of this Bank are refused to be taken in that borough, 
ind cautions its readers against taking them. 


The total appropriations made by Congre 
session, we learn, amounts to no less a 
of dollars. 


The Tea Trade,—During the last 
exported from China to the United States was 8, 
pounds, of which 7,250,982 pounds were green tea. ‘The 

1antity exported to Great Britain in the same 
37,853,740 pounds, of which 5,516,907 
green tea.—Sun. 


ss at their last 
sum than 60,000,000 


f&me, was 


’ } 
pounds oniy were 


The Crops at the South—The New Orleans 
the 15th inst. 
cinary in 


Tropic of 
“ The season, so far, has been extraor- 
ery particular. 


SaVvs: 


Never was there known so 


\U p to the present time—a month later—probably not a cot- 


rainy a season, It will be remembered that the people in| The Bey of Tunis has severely punished some individ- 


along the Rio Grande, were continually surprised! uals who sent their slaves out of his dominions, and dis- 
that with the Americans should come rain, at a time of year| posed of them clandestinely, on the abolition of slavery 
when it should be dry. It would seem that the causes which | taking place. 

induced this falling weather south have gradually moved 
northward, until they have entirely flooded Louisiana, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. ‘The consequences upon the grow-| 


RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 
ing crops will be severs ly de structive. The army worm | 


™ 7 } aC »ias j 
harlow tx Ghee -Gilhee\ Gai: Gidaeine'ten| = ™ following is extracted from the last Annual 


ruin the first has begun. ‘The time for picking cotton is, Report of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Between the 15th and 20th of July, last 
year, the planters entered the field with their whole force. 


eee - 


and the caterpil 
Slavery 
unusually late. —— 
Society: 
= 7 : On this point the committee are gratified in 
Ite e s¢ ts fa NcKING. e sug: s sut g 
m field presents fair | he sugar cane is suffering |Heing able to report that upon the whole, the 
terrib ly; it has not looked well th roughout the season; but 
the continued rains will injure it be yond c alculation, and progress of the emancipated classes in knowledge 
must make th How far these|}and character, and a just appreciation of their 
junfavorable signs will affect “the price of cotton remains to) position as freemen, j is extremely cheering. That 
be seen; but the crop will fall short there cannot be a doubt. they are rapidly increasing in number. is placed 
We have late nicking. and, according to the signs of the | 1 dookt by G f 1844. hicl 
times, we must expect an early frost.” eyond coud y ne census © which, 
‘though extremely imperfect, shows a very re- 
b ' markable increase of births. ‘The habits of the 
the Navy has been increased 2500 men during the late ses women, both personal and domestic, have great 
sion, and the rank and file of the Army 7500, or 100 mer - - oe “apie hear oc. 
for each of the companies. The enlistment of the addiien- ly improved. I he purchase of small freeholds, 
al men of the Army is for five years. ithe erection of houses, and the formation of vil- 
lages and towns, still goes on, though the means 
of the people are much less than formerly, owing 
to the reduction which has taken place in their 
|wages, and the heavy taxation to which they are 
subjected. ‘This circumstance, the committee 
Ge dace inane aan al the exhibition of the “ Holy |Teatet to say has led to a considerable withdrawal 
( t $s ago ended eC ) 0 > - . 
Coat at Treves,” or whe ther it is all regular and in order, of children from the schools, and in other respects 
but a similar exh ibition of holy relics has just been com- has been found to operate injuriously. 
menced at Aix La Chapell Thousands and thousands are The latest official re ports from the colonies 


journeying from every mat ‘of the world towards the place indicate a great decrease in crime especially 
of exhibition, to let their eyes receive the holy blessing of The 
; e 


beholding these few rags, which can only be seen once in among the ‘Creole, or native population. 
It is said that the number of visiters will be emigrants are chiefly chargeable with the viola- 
no less than that of the visiters to Treves. The relics in| tion of law and the more henious offences against 
this e rere — a he ae - neive, ae or 8’ person and property. 
apron;) the Sindon munda, (the linen dress;) and the Suda-|" ‘rhe committee have no reason to believe that 
rium ae (napkin or handkerchief of the Lord.) Infa- ; ‘ ; : 
my and shame upon the State who thus dares to increase, | 9") considerable portion of the emancipated 
nourish and protect ignora nee and supe rstition among the classes have abandoned themselves to idle or dis- 
lower and more ignorant of the people.” solute habits. On the contrary it is quite clear 
« > > 1 e 9 il , -L F 

Flight of Butterflies —One of the largest flight of butter- that they are industrious, and will work for mod- 
flies ever seen in this country, crossed the Channel from erate wages, when they are honorably paid and 
France to England lately. Such was the density and ex-| their just rights respected. The following tabular 


e coming crop a lig ht one. 


Increase of the Army and Navy.—The rank and file of 


| Exhibition of more Holy Relics—A correspondent of the 

New York Sun, who writes from Berlin, July 19th, 1846, 
thus alludes to some fresh holy relics, on exhibition at Aix 
La Chapelle : 


“T do not know whether it was jealousy of the success 


seven years, 





fant af a formed by the living mass, that it com- statement of the exports of sugar from the British 
pletely obscured the sun froin the people on board our COn-' West Indies will prove this. 

tinental steamers, on their passage, for many hundreds of 

yards, while the insects strewed the decks in all directions. Years. Hhds. Tierces. 
The flight reached England at 12 o’clock at noon, and dis- 1841, Sugar exported, 121,295 12,2295 
persed themselves inland and along shore, darkening the 1842, “ “ 134,910 15,985 
shore as they went. During the sea passage of the butter. 1843, “ “ 141,100 13,650 
flies the weather was calm and sunny, with scarce a_puft 1844, “ “ 148,150 16,395 

of wind stirring; but an hour or so after they reached terra 1845, “ “ 157,200 20,075 


firma, it came on to blow great gales from the south-west, . : 
the direction whence the insects came.— Canterbury Jour. [{n reference to the exports of the colonies, it 

, should be remembered as a gratifying fact, that 
The English Government has taken up the subject of the emancipated classes are now creat consumers 


military punishment, and a decided reform has been made tl a tak, ieee 
in that department. Except under very peculiar circum-|° the produce which they raise. | 


stances flogging will be abs lished; but when it is inflicted, 
the number of lashes will never exceed fifty; and in the 


worst possibl ire will be taken that the health of 
the offender does not suffer. 


——- OO) 

THE DEATH PENALTY IN ENGLAND. 
This terrible feature of the criminal law ap- 
The Refuge for Female Prisoners anxious to reform their pears to be exciting great interest in England, as 
lives, established in memory of Exizanera Fry, is receiving well as in this country. Many of the most dis- 
general support. Her Majesty has become its patroness, tinguished and enlightened men have recently 

Prince Albert £25, and the | 
 aneeeinalaes taken a very decided stand against the infliction 
of the penalty, and have denounced it in the 
The cultivation of the tea plant in France bids fair to be strongest terms. At a recent meeting held in 
t ssful eri t. T! ‘ ~ e 
1 succe ora ex! peri ment. ‘The climate of the eouth of France London, Lord Nugent proposed the following 
is said to be well adapted to the growth of the China herb, luti shied ; s 
which, being tried in the open air, it has developed its leaf gaa ution, which was Wermy supported, and 
finely. A warm but slightly humid atmosphere is requisite, finally adopted unanimously: 
and the pl int trar :planted from its native air, which will 
not grow in Algeria on account of a too parching heat 


shoots forth with excellent promise in the more genial cli- 
mate of old Gaul. 


cases, ca 


and subscribed 50 guineas, 
King of Prussia has become 


‘That the efficacy of criminal law depends 
less upon the severity of the punishment than the 
certainty of infliction; and that laws which can- 
not be carried into execution without shocking 
the feelings of society, and sinking abhorrence 
of the crime in sympathy for the offender, are 
and receives him with all honors on contrary to reason, inconsistent with morality and 
It is stated that the English agents have contri- opposed to the interest of justice—objections 


buted greatly to bring about this satisfactory result. : 
’ . y which most forcibly apply to statutes enacting 
It appears that the combined fleet of England and France, | the punishment of death. ” 
although not yet au grand complet, have already done good | 
s 28 
service in putting down the abominable trade in slaves on The second resolution was proposed by Mr. 


the western coast of Africa; and they are confident of doing O'Connell, which declared that no fallible tribu- 
yet greater things shortly. nal should be intrusted with the power of inflict- 


The differences between France 
Hayti have been satisfactorily 
an indemnity, 
sume his functions, 


and the 
arranre d. 
invites the consul of 


government of 
The latter pays 
Fre ince by letter to re- 


landing. 
mnaing 





a 
Pa 
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ing an irrevocable punishment, &c. which was the first steamboat which reached Mackinaw was 


also unanimously adopted. 

Dickens, Jerrold, and others, who could not 
attend the meeting, sent letters of apology, in 
which they expressed their hearty concurrence in 
the efforts of the Society. 

+230 > ___—_ 
COAL IN THE LEHIGH REGION, 

Within a few years past there have been seve- 
ral discoveries of coal made in sections of the 
Lehigh Region where it has been supposed not 
io exist, or where from the partial examinations 
which had been made, it had escaped detection. 
It is but a short time since the valuable coal de- 
posit of the Buck Mountain Coal Company, situ- 
ated at the eastern termination of the Hazleton 
coal range, was discovered and opened by a citi- 
zen of this place; and we are now informed that 
several similar deposits or basins of coal have 
lately been discovered west of the Hazleton, Bea- 
ver Meadow and Summit mines, on the lands of 
John Hare Powell, of Philadelphia. Some of 
these deposits are represented to be very favora- 
bly situated for mining operations, as they occu- 
py elevated ground, like those of the Summit, 
Buck Mountain and Lehigh Companies’ mines, 
and are susceptible of drainage through the deep 
ravines and gorges of the mountain, by tunnels 
or horizontal drifts. The superficial extent of 
these several coal basins has not yet been fully 
ascertained; but from the indications upon the 
surface, and partial excavations, they are sup- 
posed to embrace a large portion of the lands in 
which they are situated—a body of several thou- 
sand acres. 

The character of the coal in these deposits will 
doubtless correspond with that of the Hazleton, 
Beaver Meadow, and other contiguous mines. 
The Lehigh Navigation is the natural outlet to 
the general market for the coal of all these ba- 
sins, and they can all be reached by the con- 
struction of short rail roads from the Hazleton, 
Beaver Meadow and Quakake Valley roads. The 
basin directly west of the Hazleton Company’s 
mines, is said to possess peculiar advantages for 
mining operations, and its distance from the Ha- 
zleton railroad is less than three miles. Should 
no evil result to the coal business of our State 
from the late change in the revenue laws, but the 
demand continue to increase as it bas done for 
the last two or three years, or since the passage 
of the Tariff of 1842, there can be no doubt that 
not only this, but several other new mines !n the 
region will soon be opened and extensively work- 
ed, and that those which are now in operation 
will be vastly increased in the amount of their 
annual product. 

Give us but the assurance that no check shall 
be given to the steadily increasing demand for 
coal, and that the same general prosperity of all 
branches of industry throughout our country shall 
be continued under the operations of the present 
free trade tariff, as has been experienced under 
the protective tariff law, and we hazard the as- 
sertion that in less than five years the Lehigh 
region will send to market more than a million 
tons of coal per annum, and more than thirty 
millions feet of lumber. It is perfectly within 
the means of the region to do it. It is within the 
means ofa single company, the Lehigh Compa- 
ny, to supply more than two-thirds of that amount 
of coal annually, within the period named. 

Mauch Chunk Gazette. 
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THE LAKE COUNTRY. 


the Atlantic. At the present moment it exhibits 
evidence of gigantic increase. It is known that 


in i819, and in 1826 steamboats navigated Lake 
Michigan. In 1833 there were on the Lakes, 11 
steamers, which cost $360,000, and which con- 
veyed to and from the Lake ports 61,485 passen- 
gers. In 1834 there were 18 steamers in the 
trade, which cost 4600,000. In 1845 the follow- 
ing vessels navigated the Lakes above the Falls 
of Niagara:—Steamboats, 52—29,500 tons; pro- 
pellers, 8—2500 tons: brigs, 50—11,000 tons; 
schooners, 270—42,000 ‘Total, S380— 
76,000 tons. The cost of the construction of 
these vessels was $4,600,000. 


tons. 


In the same year there were on Lake Ontario, 
7 steamboats, 8 large propellers, and 100 brigs 
and schooners. The tonnage is estimated at 8000! 
The navigation of the Lakes is critical and re- 
quire great improvement in light houses, beacons, 
buoys, harbors, &c. During the last five years, 
more than 400 lives have been lost, and last fall, 
during the boisterous weather 60 lives were lost, 


. 36 vessels driven ashore, 20 became total wrecks, 


+ foundered, and the loss of property was esti- 
mated at $200,000. In 1845, not less than 
1,500,000 bbls. of flour passed over the Lakes, 
and 250,0U0 passengers. At the present time 
the commerce of the Lakes may be fairly esti- 
mated at $100,000,000 per annum. ‘This is an 
evidence of what that commerce will be here- 
after, and how necessary it is for the Government 
to foster and protect that trade, in the improve- 
ment of the harbors and bays. 


STUDIES ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


There are few young people who have been 
brought up in an inland district, to whom their 
first visit to the ocean does not form a remark- 
able era in their juvenile life. ‘The scene is so 
perfectly new, everything is so strange, the shores 
abound with so many glittering pleasures, while 
the prospect of the vast expanse does at tle same 
time inspire a kind of solemn awe, that the youth- 
ful mind is filled and impressed with recollections 
that never afterwards fade. A long-promised 
visit to the sea-coast was at last accomplished, 
and a beautiful autumn evening found us for the 
second time wandering on the smooth white sands 
of the shore. The receding tide had left dry the 
far-sloping beach; the sea was still and placid, 
with now and then a slight ripple glittering in the 
sun: a few boats and distant ships glided with 
their white sails on the deep, nearly as like things 
of life as the agile sea-birds that dipped and sport 
ed in the shallow water. ‘The hearts of the young 
people bounded with an exquisite and new joy; 
and after skipping about for some time in many 
circles over the sands, they returned to me to give 
words to their novel delight. 


“How lovely is everything to night!” said 
Elizabeth. ‘1 have now got familiar with the 
great ocean. I confess my mind yesterday was 
filled with a strange dread: those noisy and foam- 
ing breakers seemed so angry like; the waves 
came one after the other, rolling up to us like so 
many coiling serpents; and my heart. shuddered 
as | looked far, far onward, and saw nothing but 
one dim expanse of green water; but now the 
waves, instead of menacing us, have retired far 
out. All is lulled and quiet, and such a beauti- 
ful beach is left us, that I never shall tire wan- 


dering over it, and exploring its curious produc- 
tions. ”’ 


“ We have been fortunate, my dears, in this 


‘our first and short visit, to witness the ocean in 


i. 
its two extreme phases. 
In a few years the trade and commerce of the| 


Lake Country will nearly equal the commerce of 


Yesterday was indeed a 
storm; less, however, in its violence in this local- 
ity than it must have been seaward; for the swell- 
ing waves and high surf extending in that vast 
circular line which you witnessed with such as- 


tonishment, indicated that a high wind at a dis- 
tance had raised the commotion.” 


‘| had many strange dreams last night,” said 
Henry, “ about vessels foundering, and the cries 
of sailors clinging to the broken masts, or dashed 
among the rocks, and dying without any to help 
them. Nor shall | forget the appearance of last 
night’s sun, as it set redly amid dark purple-look- 
ing clouds, which came in huge masses careering 
with the wind, while the frothy spray dashed up 
among the hollow rocks. Beautiful as the scene 
before us now is, | almost regret that it is so 
changed. I hope we shall have another storm 
before we go; for I delight to watch the turmoil 
of the waters, the screaming of the sea-birds, and 
the roar of the What, 
after all, is our lake, and hills, and green fields 
at home, compared to this magnificent scene? | 


surf against the rocks. 


long to launch upon those waters, and explore 
them to their uttermost boundaries.”’ 


**So Henry is become a satlor at once,”’ cries 
Mary; “ but he shal! never speak ill of our loved 
home: and instead of sailing over the seas, let us 
go and collect beautiful shells and pebbles to car- 
ry home with us.” 

‘Mary is right,’ we exclaimed; “ instead of 
speculating about untried enjoyments, Jet us im- 
prove those which the present time presents.— 
The storm of yesterday has been at work for our 
eratification; the beach is strewed with the trea- 
sures of the deep; marine plants have been torn 
up and drified along the shore; shells and marine 
animals have been scooped from their caves and 
hiding places; and all are now exposed to view, 
aud await our inspection. You see those piles of 
sea-wreck?—that is the vegetation of the deep; 
and though differing greatly in form and appear- 
ance from land plants, yet they are not without 
their importance, nor are they without their ad- 
mirers.”’ 

“ Do trees, then, grow in the sea?’ inquired 
Mary. 

** Not exactly trees,”’ I replied, ** but a kind of 
simple plants called fuci, having stems and broad 
leaves of a soft leathery structure, nearly resem- 
bling the lichens which [ have shown you on ou: 
rocks, and bearing seeds of a very simple kind 
like them. You see they are of all sizes, from this 
small delicate tufted plant to those large-leaved 
tangles of many feet in length. Indeed many 
parts of the ocean, to the depth of several hun- 
dred feet; are clothed with a vegetation as luxu- 
riant as that on land, the tangled stems and leaves 
of which form the abiding places of myriads of 
fishes and marine animals of various kinds. Ws 
shall now pause at this spot, and examine a few 
of the plants. ‘That long cord-like specimen which 
Henry draws out to the length of ten or twelve 
feet, is very common in the northern seas; in Ork- 
ney it is called sea-catgut, with us sea-lace. It 
grows in large patches, just like long grass in a 
meadow, attaining a length of from 20 to 30 feet. 
This other plant, with the tall round stem, termi- 
nated by a broad and long leaf, is a very common 
one, called the laminaria, or sea-tangle, of which 
there are several species, those of warm seas 
growing to the height of 25 feet, with a stem as 
thick as that of a small-sized tree. ‘The gigantic 
fucus of Sonth America attains a height much 
creater than this, but with a diameter of stem not 
more than an inch. Captain Cook describes these 
fuci as attaining the astonishing length of 360 feet. 
They flourish in immense groves throughout the 
Southern ocean, and are all alive with innumer- 
able animals, that take shelter among and derive 
their sustenance from them.” 


‘The sea, then,” said Henry, “can boast of 
taller vegetables than the land; for, if I recollect 
rightly, the tallest palms do not exceed 150 feet, 
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ail the araucaria of New Holland is not above|small shell and takes to a inane 


60 feet more.’ 


“You are quite correct, Henry; 
mention another sea-plant, which is said to reach’ 
500 to 1500 feet in length. 


You see this| 
\well exemplified in the various sizes of the ani- 


and I may | mals before us.”’ 


Mary had now got hold of a large shell, the 


It is a slender weed,| waved buccinum, and had applied it to her ear, 
called macrocystes; the leaves are long and nar-| listening to the hollow sound which it thus emit- 
row, and at the base of each is placed a vesicle, | ted. 


| 
She had been prompted to this from having 


which is filled with air, and which serves to buoy| practised the same thing with shells at home, and 
up and float the plant near the surface of the)! now asked Henry if he recollected Landor's 


water, otherwise, from its weight, it would sink to Verses In 


the bottom.”’ 


“And what is the use of all these plants?”’ inet 


quired Elizabeth. 

** Like land vegetation, they fulfil the important| 
office of affording food and shelter for the myriads 
of animals with which the sea, like the land, is | 
peopled. They are also not without their uses to 
man. These heaps of drifted weed form the best 
of manures for the soil. In some countries sea- 
weed is collected and burnt, and the ash, which 
is called kelp, produces Soda. Several kinds are| 


{ 


| 
} 


| 


| 


also capable of being boiled down into a sort of| 


glue; and here is the little rock-weed, which is' 
erroneously termed Irish moss, but which is, in 
fact, a sea-plant (chondrus crispus.) ‘This plant, 
when well washed, so as to free it of its salt, and 
then slowly boiled in water, forms a light and nutri- 


tious jelly, of which, | think, you have often par-| 


taken when made up with milk and sugar.” 


“ But look here,” said I, pointing to a small 
object lying under the heap of wreck which we 
had just been examining; ‘*what do you take that 
to be?”” They all pronounced it to be a small 
marine plant just like many of the others strewed 
round. ‘* Now, scrutinize it particularly,”’ said I. 
Henry took it up with his hand, and laid it on a 
piece of paper prepared to receive some other 
plants. To their surprise the object made several 
movements; it again moved, and again was still; 
they watched it with some eagerness, and not 
without some dread. At last I picked off two or 
three of the branches of the apparent plant; a claw 
of an animal now was visible; I continued to pick 
off more; a head of a crab-like creature was dis- 
played; and finally, clearing off the whole, a small 
but complete and living creature of the crustac 
ous family was exhibited to their wondering gaze. 
A flood of questions now assailed me. * This 
little crab (macropodia phalangium) is an inhab- 
itant of our sea-shores, and is remarkable for its 
instinctive propensity of adopting the disguise of 
a vegetable. It, in short, lives a continued life 
of masquerade. For this purpose it selects the 
branches of a small fucus just about its own size, 
and sticks them so artfully over its limbs and 
body, that the whole is masked, so as to repre- 
sent exactly the plant which it has selected.— 
Whether the pieces of plant adhere by their own 
glutinous juices, or whether the animal spreads 
over its body a juice peculiar to itself, | cannot 
tell, but certain it is the animal is found always 
thus dressed; and it would appear to change its 
coat whenever it becomes old, for the leaves are 
always fresh and unshrivelled. 


this disguise 


‘The reason of 
is evidently concealment—either to 
conceal itself from its own foes, or to enable it 
the better to pursue its prey, or perhaps, for both 
these purposes. At all events, the instinct is a 
very singular one. ‘There is another crustacean, 
and a better known one than the other—the her- 
mit crab. This fellow likes a good comfortable 
house, but he will not build one for himself, so he 
looks about for the first empty shell that will fit 


him, and in he walks back foremost. You see how 


he looks out at his door, and now he scampers off 


with his house upon his back. 
that the 
shell, bere are several more of them, and all the 
shells you see are of different forms. As the 
young animal increases in bulk, it leaves its first 


ie 
I'o convince you 





e-\is fancy! 


creature takes up its abode in a chance} 


allusion to this circumstance. 
| promptly called to mind those shells 


He 


“Of pearly hue 
Within, for they that lustre have imbibed | 
In the sun’s palace porch, where, when unyoked, 
His chariot wheel stands midway on the wave. 
Shake one, and it awakens—then apply 
Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 
And it remembers its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 


‘‘ Sure enough it murmurs,”’ cries Mary; ‘ but | 
if we carry it away with us, will it still preserve | 
this mysterious union with the ocean?” 

«It will still continue to sound when applied to} 
your ear wherever you carry it; but so will any 
other hollow thing—a tin box, a cup, an empty | 
tumbler, or any such—and yet | am sorry thus to 
dissipate with plain matter of fact the beautifui 
fancy of the poet.” 

«What is the real matter of fact, then?’ 
ed Henry. 

“It is simply that the concave sides of the 
shell reverberate the current of warm air which 
is always passing off and upwards from the sur- 
face of our bodies, its place being as constantly 
taken by a fresh supply from the surrounding at- 
mosphere. ‘The hollow murmuring is the slight 
sound produced by the air-current striking against 
the sides of the shell, and being echoed, as it 
were, from every point, and returned again to 
the ear.”’ 

“| am almost vexed you have explained this|r 
to me,”’ said Mary, “for at home I have often 
pleased myself with the thoughts that the shell 
roared or murmured when the tides of its parent 
ocean flowed in, and that it was silent until the 
time of the flowing tide returned. So bewitching | 
And yet, after all, 1 believe I shall be 
more satisfied with truth. | shall carry this shell 
home with me, however; and when I wish to re- 
call the dashing of the sea-waves and the roar of 
the surf along the sands, and up among the rocks, 
[ will have only to apply this talisman to my ear. 
In this respect it will be to me still the shell of 
the poet.” 

As we continued our walk, several little tracks| 
in the sand attracted our attention. Henry de-| 
termined to follow up one of them, in order to 
ascertain their cause; he continued to trace one 
for more than ten yards, and at last stopped al- 
most at the brink of the water. We hastened to 
the spot, and perceived that the trail was made 
by the common cockle. [t was curious to mark 
the creature pushing out its single foot from be- 
tween its two-valved shell, and pressing it against 
the soft sand, thus pushing itself onward step by 
step. It had thus travelled at least ten to fifteen 
yards in the few hours since it had been left on 
the beach at high water, and now it seemed to 
be returning to the sea to feed. A little enwards 
we caine to two other well-known edible shell ani- 
mals-—the oyster and mussel. Unlike the cockle, 
both these were stationary animals. ‘They were 
securely anchored to stones, and we spent some 
time in examining the fine silken fibres (the bys- 
sus) which proceeded from their bodies, and were 
fixed by the other end to the rocks, thus forming 
a secure cable. 

The frequent lash of the returning tide, and the| 


* inquir- 


rapidly descending sun, now warned us that it), 


was time to return home.—Canada Temperance’ 
Advocate. 


\charge, in any part of the city or districts. 


DELICIOUS APPLE PUDDING. 

It is convenient, as it may be made several 
hours before it is baked, or when a nice addition 
is wanted unexpectedly. Pare and chop fine 
half a dozen or more, according to their size, of 
ithe best cooking apples—grease a pudding dish, 
cover the bottom and sides an inch thick with 
grated bread, and very small lumps of butter; 
then put a layer of apples with sugar and nutmeg, 
and repeat the layers until the dish is heaped full. 


Before adding the last layer, which must be of 


bread and butter, pour over the whole a tea-cup 
full of cold water. Put it into the oven as soon 


jas the dinner is served, and bake it for twenty- 
jfive or thirty minutes. 
i\before it 


It may be baked the day 
is wanted, when it must be heated 
thoroughly, turned into a hollow dish, and sprin- 
ikKled with powdered sugar. It requires no sauce. 
‘American Agriculturalist. 





JOHNS & PAYNE, 


North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
RE receiving an excellent assortment of Goods, partic- 
ularly suited for present and Fall wear—consisting of 
Calicoes of various designs, including OmbreShaded and very 
neat fig’d brown and br’ d ‘Munline; c anton Flannels, Dom’c 
Flannels, all wool do. of the most celebrated makes; Silk 
Chain do.; Cotton Diapers, Bird Eye, Russia, Huckaback, 
and Scotch do., some extra width, 6-4, 7-4, 8-4, 8-10, 8-11, 
10-4, 10-12; Damask Table Cloths; Snow-drop and Damask 
patterns; Brown Table Linen, and Cloths; Damask Nap- 
kins; Fruit do. Crash; American, Manchester and Scotch 
Ging hams; very neat Plaid do.; mode col’d and black Mous. 
de Laines; neat style do. Mous, and Cashmeres; Gloves and 
Hosiery; Cap Crape, and Crape Lisse; Book Muslins, and 
Handkerchie fs, very shear; dotted Swiss Muslins; Plaid and 
Striped Cambric do.; Green Barege, Gauze Veils, 
Cloths, Corded and Marseilles Skirts. 
Also, a good assortment of Irish Linens, Linen Cambric 


Handkerchiefs, and Shawls. Smo, 22—tf. 21 


Grass 





DAGUERREOTYPE. 

\HE Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 

‘| from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 

can be procured, is here made use of. Students of thig fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Stregs, Philada. 

R. DOUGLASS. 


5mo. 23—tf8, 


ie EAC HER W ANTE D. 
PPLICATIONS will be received until the 25th inst., 
for the situation of teacher in the Male Department 
of Friends’ School at Salem, New Jersey. Said School has 
been worth to the person who has left, from $700 to $800 
per year. 
Applications will be directed to the Subscriber, on behalf 





of the Committee. CLEMENT ACTON. 
Salem, 8mo. 15—3t.* 20. 
HAT MANUFACTORY. 


YMMOR KIMBER, Jr.. HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 
fe TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50, 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and f. ss confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.1 





he 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 

TT.HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
| public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
4mo. 4—tf.l 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
L> Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch, on 


jreasonable terms. 











